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THE REVERSES OF BRITOMART. 

BY EDMCND GOSSE. 



In the most chivalrous of all the poems of the world, Spenser 
has been at pains to describe how that enchanting votaress of 
Woman's Eights, the incomparable Britomart, met the good 
knight Paridell at open joust, and utterly smote and overthrew 
him in friendly combat. This is the locus classicus of the fem- 
inists, or would be, if women, with their sound sense and their 
contempt for the immaterial, had not so poor an opinion of litera- 
ture. I believe, however, that they admit that weak and dreamy 
creature, Man, to have been unusually well employed when he, — 
in the person of the author of "The Faery Queen," — occupied his 
melodious verse in recounting the "late full and foul indignity" 
of the war-like knight at the hands of the disdainful Britomart. 
This celebrated contest, concluded at the Castle of Satyrane, and 
recounted to us by the Squire of Dames, does complete justice to 
the claims of Women, even when pushed to their furthest extent. 
Here we have her separated from any suspicion of family duties; 
here we have open competition, equality of rights, identical treat- 
ment with men on all points. Here is even the much desired 
"Economical independence," for Britomart appears to have paid 
her own bill for board and lodging at the Castle. There is no 
more splendid example in literature of the absolute supremacy of 
Woman in a free field with Man. 

But one little historic circumstance seems to have been over- 
looked by those who hurried round to congratulate the triumph- 
ant Britomart upon her prowess. When the battle was over, and 
the bruises of Paridell were blackening beneath his festal array, 
when Sir Satyrane was the enamored host, and Britomart the cold 
and courteous guest, nothing whatever was said about any mo- 
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mentary check to the progress of her victory. The impression was 
that Paridell had made a very poor resistance, — had, in fact, heen 
rolled over into the mud at the very first close of spears. But a 
close examination of the text gives us reason to believe that the 
emancipation of Woman was not contrived with such an absolute 
rapidity and ease. Paridell was not unhorsed immediately, nor 
were all the accidents of battle his. It appears in the poem, that 
when — 

"Their steel-head spears they strongly couch'd, and met 

Together with impetuous rage and force, 
That with the terror of their fierce affret 

They rudely drove to ground both man and horse, 

That each awhile lay like a senseless corse." 

No reference to this was made at the subsequent banquet, 
where Paridell presented so tame an appearance, yet, if words have 
any meaning, it is plain that for some time the fortunes of war 
hung in the balance. "Each" lay awhile; in other words, there 
were moments or a moment, in which the panoplied and haber- 
geoned Maiden, having, received a heavy blow, was distinctly get- 
ting the worst of the fight. It seems worth observing that one of 
those moments in the history of that great ' recounter of Femi- 
nism, of which the battle of Britomart and Paridell is but a col- 
ored shadow, appears to be passing us now. This is a juncture at 
which the Woman Movement seems to be, not indeed lying "a 
senseless corse," but suffering a momentary check in the progress 
of what cannot fail to be its ultimate victory. 

In a recent number of this Review, I endeavored to sketch 
very broadly the tendencies of literature in England during the 
last five or six years. I drew attention to the materializing of our 
national dreams, to the startlingly sudden and definite crystalliza- 
tion of our vague desires into prompt action, and I attempted to 
define the literary result. We saw how unfavorably that tendency 
to action has affected all the meditative and philisophic parts of 
literature, and in what an extraordinary way it has nourished and 
fostered the objective parts. What is true of England, which has 
merely prepared for war, must be trebly true of America, which 
has actually engaged in, and accepted for the first time, a mo- 
mentous policy of imperial conquest. It is certainly true of 
Prance, with the wild noises of her witches' sabbath of military 
wickedness ringing in her ears. All these elements of excitement 
or alarm have affected the intellectual attitude of the nations, have 
vol. clxviii. — no. 511. 46 
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uplifted the masculine elements of speech and have silenced the 
feminine. 

It is obvious that these influences cannot affect literature 
only, — they affect our entire mental life. Is it surprising, then, 
that this is not a favorable moment for the expression of the 
claims of Feminism? As a fact, indeed, those claims have, for the 
time, been curtailed and withdrawal much more completely than 
one would have esteemed possible. What I will allow myself to 
call the exaggeration of the feminine thesis, which reached its 
point of greatest defiance about 1890, has not, in Europe or Amer- 
ica, been advanced since then, but has, in every country, been 
rather reduced or softened away. It should be obvious, — and yet 
it has required a practical instance to bring the fact before us, — 
that although, when there is nothing happening in the realms of 
peace, Woman will assert her independence, yet, when fighting 
begins, she is apt to withdraw of her own accord into those primi- 
tive conditions of help and home-encouragement which she pre- 
viously condemned with so much acerbity. In other words, when 
all is quiet, Woman is very apt to strut about proclaiming her iso- 
lation, but when "pain and anguish" wring the brow of her 
brothers, she becomes once more "a ministering angel" as of old. 

One of the leading feminists of the last campaign asserted that 
"to reduce woman to the bondage of family life is to treat her as 
an inferior animal." I will not offer any comment on the wisdom 
or the levity of such a conception of the position of woman, but I 
must point out that it can only be held in a state of society where 
there is an absolute basis of political security. If we are to arrive 
at a condition in which we shall be able to admit that to attach 
woman to the guidance of the family is to treat her as an inferior 
animal, it can only be when all chance of material insecurity has 
passed away. Disturbance of the kind which a threat of war or 
revolution brings with it, instantly creates for men a field of 
energy into which women cannot enter; and, at the same time, it 
makes them more secure in that special sphere where men intrude 
only when they have no more suitable occupation. I think it is 
Mr. Herbert Spencer who observes that in primitive societies the 
unit is the family, and only in advanced civilization the individual. 
Something of the same kind is true of the influence of war and 
peace; the latter encourages the individual, the former, with the 
first threat of disturbance, binds together the units into a family. 
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During the period we are passing through, the feminist au- 
thorities are silent. It is much to be wished that they would ex- 
plain to us, in what light they regard the reverses, — political, 
academic, physiological, sociological, — which they have been en- 
during all along the line. They fought for many things, but it 
would perhaps be possible to maintain that all can be summed up 
in the single word, "consideration." They fought for dignity, for 
the honor of identical treatment on all points, for "mental inde- 
pendence," for "economic independence." But the result of a 
wave of disturbances — not a very large one in the measurement of 
history — has been to accentuate their physical deficiencies in such 
a marked degree that they themselves have been the first to retreat 
from the unequal contest. Is it too much to hope that the result 
may be to prove to them the fallacy of the theory of "identical 
treatment," and to persuade them that the consideration which 
they justly demand is to be sought for, not in the same field of ac- 
tion as that of men, but in one where men are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing themselves? Those who desire to follow the recent 
history of the movement may do so in the lucid and intelligent 
work which Miss Schirmacher has recently piiblished* on the 
subject. 

Meanwhile, the most serious home-thrusts which Britomart 
has received in the tournament, have been given, not by the Pari- 
dells and Satyranes, but by her own squires. The present season 
has been marked by a succession of attacks made by distinguished 
women on the exaggerations of the feminine thesis. These de- 
mand respectful attention from both sides, and are not liable to 
suspicion as the outcome of sexual prejudice. 

I cannot think that I am by nature or by training ungallant. 
A fashionable birthday-book, in copies of which I cannot inscribe 
my autograph too frequently or too gladly, assures me that I am 
"full of reverence for a true woman," and, as we invariably become 
what we are described as being, I feel that nothing now would per- 
suade me to be unhandsome to the sex. And yet I know not by 
what diabolical remnant of a barbarous atavism I have to confess 
that the exaggerated thesis of feminism exasperates me beyond 
words. What is so lusciously termed, in adoring publishers' ad- 
vertisements, "a masterpiece of sexual female fiction" makes me 
positively unwell, not with indignation at its immorality (its 
♦Paris: A. Colin, 1898. 
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morals, poor thing, are of the least possible importance), but at 
its preposterous vulgar futility. Yet the clich'es of the old gal- 
lantry oppress us still, and a man cuts as poor a figure in opposing 
the extreme feminism as he does in refusing his seat in a crowded 
omnibus to a hard-featured woman in bloomers. Accordingly the 
feminists have it almost their own way, except when duty calls a 
man to the Spartan protest of the ballot-box. Britomart has an 
easy conquest over Paridell, simply because an hereditary preju- 
dice makes it a physical impossibility for the knight to give a 
really business twist to the truncheon of his spear. But when 
Britomart meets Belphoebe, then indeed the elfin warrior can af- 
ford to lie back among the ferns of the forest, and enjoy himslf 
to the utmost. 

An indomitable warrior in the front rank of anti- feminists was 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton. It was magnificent to see her sitting, 
erect, at the tea-table, an apocalyptic light flashing from her spec- 
tacles, and to hear her incisive tongue smiting the whole regiment 
of froward women, hip and thigh. She was no palterer; she put 
into words everything on the subject which a man might think 
but would never dare to say. Indeed, her weakness was, that she 
said (and wrote) so much that no man in his senses would ever 
wish to say. She was a very clever and a very honest woman, but 
in her old age she seemed to have forgotten the ancient axiom 
"that girls will be girls." She was a compromising ally, because 
she went too far, and mistook for crimes, specially developed in 
this very wicked age, liveliness and frivolities inherent in youth 
itself. It was currently believed that, if Mrs. Lynn Linton could 
only survive to a sufficiently great age, she might come to disap- 
prove of every single thing which any woman under thirty would 
think, or say, or wear, or do. It is a mistake to allow yourself to 
become a Jeremiah or even a Savonarola. You lose, by the uni- 
versality of your diatribes, the influence which a more moderate 
tendency to censure would ensure you. The consequence was that 
the extreme feminists snapped their fingers at Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

But the enemies of their own sex who have now risen up 
against them in every country are not so easily to be put aside, be- 
cause their utterances are more adroit, and because they display 
neither bias nor ill-will. Miss Arabella Kenealy's discussion of 
"Woman as an Athlete" has attracted an extraordinary amount of 
attention. This lady deals with the phenomenon of the muscular 
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strength cultivated and displayed by girls in the present genera- 
tion; and, instead of joining in the customary chorus of gratu- 
lation over it, she gravely questions its utility, and gives an array 
of scientific reasons for her scepticism. She is no haunter of tea- 
tables or conventional person herself, but a medical practitioner 
of several years standing and practice. Miss Arabella Kenealy 
has a long acquaintance with the London School of Medicine for 
Women, and all her natural sympathies are with an advanced and 
extended employment of feminine energies. She brings much 
technical experience to her argument, and no apparent prejudice. 

What Miss Kenealy says, does certainly inflict a dint upon the 
silver armour of Britomart. She tells the women who boast of 
the marvellous addition to their muscular energies, that they have 
acquired these powers at the expense of others, at least as valu- 
able and more characteristic. She tells them that they need not 
be so proud of being able to scour the country on their bicycles 
and smash their neighbor's windows with their hockey, because in 
attaining this muscularity they have destroyed the harmonious 
balance of their faculties. She asks them whether they have re- 
flected that muscle, which they deify, is nothing but means to an 
end, and whether they justify the neglect of that end. She ac- 
cuses the tall, fleet girls of to-day of fostering athleticism at the 
expense of sympathy, emotion and delicacy. Their countenances, 
a few years ago, were gentle, refined and full of expression; they 
have now gained the hard "bicycle face" which comes from pro- 
longed muscular tension. In short, she charges the woman-ath- 
lete with having sacrificed all her charm to a wiry "fitness" which 
is no real indication of health, and no proper characteristic of her 
sex in its normal condition. 

What is said by Miss Kenealy has been simultaneously said by 
woman-writers in Germany and France. Even in Sweden, where 
gymnastics have so long been deemed imperative for women, and 
in Switzerland, where they have more recently been introduced, 
there is a reaction against the exaggerated use of them. From all 
parts of Europe comes the complaint — and it is expressed pre- 
eminently by intelligent women — that a clamorous and egotistical 
type is being encouraged among girls by this excessive athleticism, 
and that the next generation cannot fail to suffer from these un- 
maidenly mothers. That the faces of these strapping maidens do 
not any longer reflect "the haze of the emotions" seems in measure 
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to be true. There will probably be a reaction, and we shall see 
the daughters of Britomart elegant at the harp once more, or bent 
over the mysteries of crewel-work. I do not believe that any ab- 
surdity of fashion "destroys the harmonious balance of faculties;" 
it can only provisionally disturb it. Nor can I deny that the 
dreadful picture painted in colors of the thundercloud by Miss 
Arabella Kenealy strikes me as a little more lurid than experience 
warrants. 

Consequently, it is not the criticism of Miss Kenealy, or even 
the German attacks on the Woman's Eights party, as exemplified 
in the novels of Kudolf Gorm, which appear to me to be deserving 
of very close attention, because, after all, those are destructive. 
What we want is constructive criticism; we want some one to 
come forward with a definite theory of how things can be mended. 
Not enough notice has been given to the contributions of French 
thinkers to this important subject, although the lucidity and 
logic of the Latin intellect gives a particular value to French 
opinion on a subject so commonly abandoned to mere sentiment 
or prejudice. France took up the feminist theories very late. 
There was practically do attention paid to them until Mile. Hu- 
bertine Auclerc founded the Women's Eights Society in 1876. In 
twenty years the movement has made great strides in Paris, where 
it has been exasperated by much impertinence from journalists 
and other idle persons, of a kind to which its adherents in Anglo- 
Saxon countries are not subjected. Quite lately, however, its 
views, in their exaggerated form, have met with a rebuff at once 
so grave and so well-founded that it deserves to be known through- 
out the world. Madame Lemepriere's volume, "Le R6U Social de 
la Femme"* has made quite a sensation in Paris; but, so far as I 
know, it has not yet been noticed in England or America. 

Madame Anna Lemperiere is a lady of wide culture and re- 
markable intellectual gifts. She is a practitioner in the Parisian 
schools of philosophy, and she has been looked upon as a bulwark 
of the extreme feminist party. Of late, however, Madame Lemp- 
eri&re has been led to make a very close analysis of the arguments 
on which that party base their views, and she has been irre- 
sistibly drawn to reject them. Her new book, a very careful con- 
tribution to sociology, is at once a denunciation of the errors of 
the advanced Women's Eights people and a definition of what, in 

*Felix Alcan, Paris. 
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the writer's opinion, should take the place of those errors. Mme. 
Lemperiere has the advantage of being constructive as well as de- 
structive. Her good sense is eminent throughout her pages. She 
exaggerates nothing; she resists every attempt to be sensational or 
even humorous; her aim is solely to discover along what line of ac- 
tion women can expend their forces, so as to do most good for 
others and to attain most happiness for themselves. 

On one point, and that a highly important one, Mme. Lemp- 
eriere does not at present expatiate. The dangerous isolation of 
the unmarried, which indeed is what mainly leads to those econ- 
omical conditions of which an excessive feminism is the fatal result, 
does not particularly occupy her on this occasion. But the 
French Women's Eights people have been making the Family the 
central object of their attack — "to reduce woman to family duties 
is to treat her as one of the lower animals." The clamor for 
identical treatment with men on all points precludes the applica- 
tion of the laws of family life. We have been told that the field 
of women's action must be made precisely the same as man's, and 
that no opportunism on the matter can possibly be permitted. 
Mme. Lemperiere has no difficulty in proving, what indeed one 
would suppose to be obvious, that this insistence on identical 
treatment can do nothing else than accentuate the physical de- 
ficiencies of woman. It is true that the physiologists have, up to 
the present time, been unable to find any difference in the consti- 
tution of the male and female brain; and so far as intellect is con- 
cerned, there is no radical reason why one sex should be inferior 
in any thing to the other. But there are "the thews, the stature, 
bulk and big assemblance of a man," of which Shakespeare speaks, 
and to these Britomart can never hope to attain. It is idle to 
talk of "identity of treatment" in the rough, manual provinces of 
life. 

Mme. Lemperiere is all for equality, not identity. She says 
that there are different uses for the masculine and the feminine 
brain, and that the great error is to squabble about precedency 
among things precisely parallel. She rejects the idea that woman 
can or ought to compete with man, and she annoys the extreme 
feminists very much by saying that their theories, and their whole 
attitude toward this class of questions, is due to sheer ignorance. 
"Woman must assert her dignity; she must refuse to be turned 
into a domestic drudge; she must carry the banner of individuality 
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in the vanguard of civilization!" say the Feminists. Mme. 
Lemperiere listens to them, and replies: "Poor things! How 
very badly educated you are! Your want of mentality is quite 
alarming!" She dares to sweep away all this vain-glory as a 
pathetic exhibition of "cerebral vanity," and she urges the stormy 
sisterhood to apply themselves to obtaining a clear idea of what 
woman's real place should be in a normal modern society. 

She has, herself, no doubt on this point, and her theories 
are worked out with a convincing mixture of logic and good sense. 
Her view is briefly this. All consideration of woman's duty must 
start with the family, which, so far from involving any degra- 
dation or want of dignity, offers her the finest possible sphere of 
activity. But, in the family, it is not necessary or desirable that 
she should hold a dependent or a secondary place. Her place 
there is not dependent, but interdependent. That is to say, in the 
normal family neither man nor woman can succeed without the 
other ; absolute interdependence of each upon the other, on all 
points, in all conditions, in all circumstances, being the only safe 
path towards practical perfection. This interdependence, which 
at first sight seems an insupportable abnegation of the personal 
rights of the human being, is really, by the law of nature, the 
most direct mode of securing the full force of individual liberty. 
This is a union, founded upon an equal exchange of services, 
which has only to be exactly balanced to be absolutely ideal. 

The reader is now prepared for the reception of Mme. Lemper- 
iere's central theory, that woman is essentially a dispensing and or- 
ganizing entity. The physical muscularity of man, his activity, 
his freedom from all accidents which hamper movement and 
prompt action, point him out as the acquirer and producer of re- 
sources. The mistake of the extreme feminists is to assert that 
they also must, before all else, strive to produce and acquire. This 
their organization will never permit them to do in a manner which 
will be adequate for direct rivalry with man. If, therefore, they 
were to succeed in breaking down all the traditional barriers which 
distinguish the sexes, if the formulas of gallantry were to be so ab- 
solutely destroyed that man and woman worked in direct physical 
emulation, woman would be nowhere in the struggle. But a new 
light is thrown over the whole difficulty when it is admitted that 
the spheres are wholly distinct, though beneficently interdepend- 
ent — that man has to be always creating resources for woman to 
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organize and distribute. In other words, woman has to construct 
life with materials which man supplies, and what she possesses in 
the normal order of social existence is not so much a "right" as 
something far more important — a power. 

In this place I cannot do more than indicate thus roughly the 
central notion in Mme. Lemperieres very remarkable book. I 
shall consider it a privilege if I am able to draw the attention of 
American readers to a work so wholesome and so sensible, in my 
judgment the most logical which the discussion of the woman's 
rights question has produced for a long time past. The writer 
very strongly recommends a more careful training of women upon 
rational principles, and for much of the rant and extravagance 
which is talked and printed on this subject she is inclined to 
blame the irregular and feeble education which is now given to 
girls. She believes that the teaching of women ought not to be 
on exactly the same lines as that of men, but that they should be 
taught to be organizers no less specifically and deliberately than 
men are taught to be producers. The views of Mme. Lemperiere 
on female education are far from being the least interesting or least 
suggestive part of her valuable book. On the whole, I am sure 
that she gives the armor of Britomart the most sounding blow 
thai it has received for a long time past, and with a hand that is 
wholly friendly and sympathetic to all that is healthy in the as- 
pirations of our modern heroine. 

Edmund Gossb. 



